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Editorial Comment - 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 


In designating Luther Burbank’s birthday (March 7th) 
as permanent Arbor Day in this State, the legislature and 
governor of California have conferred a merited honor on “the 
gardener of Santa Rosa.” A great man is in our midst, work- 
ing in an unassuming way to give into man’s hands the knowl- 
edge that shall render nature more truly helpful to the 
children of men. 


We take pleasure in dedicating this number of the “News” 
to Luther Burbank. We feel that in doing so we honor our- 
selves. The teachers of California have a lively interest in the 
life and work of this man. In all our schools our children 
have learned much of military heroes. Now is the opportunity 
to bring home the truth concerning the victories of peace. 
Through the teachers of California the children may learn 
sympathetically of a world-famed man who finds it more 
blessed to create than to destroy. 
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“Reeking Tube and Iron Shard” 





A recent report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation contains some figures that acquire significance when 
compared with certain appropriations made by the last Con- 
gress. During the year 1906-1907 the total amount spent in 
the United States for educational purposes—local, state, and 
national—was $330,680,738. For the year 1908 Congress 
appropriated for the army and navy,: fortifications, military 
and naval academies, and pensions the stupendous sum of 
$415,000,000. Have we as a people really pinned our faith to 
education, or do we believe in the superior efficiency of 
“reeking tube and iron shard”? We seem to be a weary while 
realizing the truth of Longfellow’s poetic counsel: 

“Were half the power that fills the earth with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 


There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 
xk ok Kk * 

























Nearer the’ Goal 





In an editorial last month dealing with vaccination in 
California, we stated that a bill seeking the repeal of the 
present law had been reported upon adversely. But we were 
nearer the goal than we thought. It will be gratifying to learn 
that the bill was reconsidered, reported favorably from com- 
mittee, passed both houses, and was sent to the governor on 
March 18. This bill, introduced by Assemblyman Barndollar, 
of Los Angeles county, provides for compulsory vaccination 
only when an epidemic of smallpox exists or seems imminent. 
It is expected that Governor Gillett will sign the bill. The 
world does move. 









* * * 
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A National Children’s Bureau 






It has been well said that people can grow accustomed to 
anything. Our complacency over the number of children who 
drop out of our grammar schools is a striking illustration in . 
point. Not one-half of the children who enter the grammar 
school ever graduate. In a journey of only eight years more 
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Editorial Comment 


than half fail to reach the appointed goal. This terrible 
percentage of loss should be a matter of the greatest national 
concern. A few lovers of children have awakened to the 
great significance of this loss, but as a nation professing a 
sincere faith in education as the anchor of our democratic 
institutions, we have been painfully inconsistent. We have 
not really tried to answer these questions: Why do so many 
children leave the grammar school? What becomes of those 
who drop out? 

It is true that observers here and there have done their 
best to compile reliable statistics bearing on these questions, 
and to arouse a public consciousness of the importance of the 
problem. Recent developments indicate that the efforts of 
the faithful few are soon to be crowned with success. The 
conscience of the nation is being aroused. 

At a White House Conference on Dependent Children 
shortly before President Roosevelt’s term expired, more than 
two hundred earnest men and women counseled with the 
President as to ways and means of reaching and saving our 
less fortunate children. Everywhere was felt the need of 
reliable information. So it was decided to ask Congress to 
establish a National Children’s Bureau in one of the executive 
departments. Naturally it would be the duty of this Bureau 
to gather and compile information concerning dependent, 
defective, and delinquent children throughout the country. 
Such information would, of course, lead to intelligent state 
and national legislation. 

President Roosevelt embodied the recommendations of the 
conference in a special message to Congress, but other 
important matters prevented a proper consideration at that 
time. It seems certain that at the next regular session of 
Congress the matter will be taken up again. If the school 
people of the country could aet together in urging upon Con- 
gress the establishment of this Bureau, there could be little 
doubt that their wishes would be heeded. The California 
Teachers’ Association should call upon our Congressional 
delegation to support this movement. Let us do what we can 
to render possible “a square deal” for the children of the 
weak, the vicious, and the unfortunate. 
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A Lesson for Us 


We commend to the consideration of school people every- 
where the article in this issue on “Business Ethics Among 
Business Schools and Business College Teachers.” It was 
presented by E. P. Heald at a meeting of the business Edu- 
cators’ Association of California held in San Jose last July. 

We in the regular ranks of education have been prone to 
take a somewhat pharasaic view of our business college 
brother. We have been disposed to arrogate to ourselves a 
superior virtue untainted by what we may have termed “com- 
mercialism in education.” We were pleased to believe that 
ours was the professional viewpoint, distinctly in advance of 
that maintained by the adherents of private education in 
any form. 

It is quite possible that a few years ago this feeling on 
our part was entirely justifiable. But the fine professional 
spirit revealed in the article by this pioneer of business college 
work should jolt our complacency and assist in a revision of 
our ideas. While we have decided opinions concerning prac- 
tical courses in our high schools, we recognize the important 
work being done by the business colleges of this State. We 
are glad that the men in charge of them are attacking their 
problems in a spirit more truly professional. May we of the 
“regulars” see to it that we are not outstripped in professional 
spirit and personal courtesy by our brethren of the business 
colleges. 


Let Us Smile 


This invitation is not extended in a metaphorical sense. 
In a very literal way we cite the reader to Justice Henry A. 
Melvin’s “Use of the Anecdote” Justice Melvin is one of 
those cheery souls who benefit men and women by teaching 
them how to laugh. He has saved himself from the narrowing 
life of a lawyer and jurist, required by his calling to look upon 
many harsh and unlovely things, by keeping alive in his heart 
that little spark of terrestrial phosphorescence called humor. 
And in saving himself from an ingrowing seriousness he has 
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saved many others. His optimistic outlook on life is sufficient 


guarantee that he will do as much good on the supreme bench 
as he has on the platform. 


This article by Justice Melvin has set the editor thinking. 
Why not have a page or two of something to smile at in each 
issue of the “News”? We fancy we hear some good brother 
say, “Beneath the dignity of an educational journal!” Every 
dinner should wind up with dessert, and have we not been 
taught to expect our deserts? We believe that Lord Shaftes- 
bury was right when he said, “Gravity is the very essence of 
imposture.” We all are apt to take ourselves too seriously— 
a laugh now and then is a needed corrective. 


In selecting materials, however, for the expansion of the 
face, we realize there is danger. Perhaps no two persons 
would agree as to what constitutes humor. The Scotchman’s 
mot concerning English jokes fits the situation the world 
over. The editor himself has at times rather questioned some 
of the alleged humor of “That Reminds Me” in the “Ladies’ 


Home Journal.” But faint heart never wound up in the 
divorce court (or something to that effect), so we shall invite 
you to “Our Easy Corner” every month in the hope that we 
may assist in making two smiles grow where but one grew 


before. L. E. ARMSTRONG. 


SIDELIGHT ON LUTHER BURBANK 


Hon. Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


I like to remember that the most famous man in California 
is the gentle, modest, simple-minded gardener of Santa Rosa. 
Not the soldier, gaining the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth; not the silver tongued orator; nor the great states- 
man; nor the captain of finance; nor the titan who builded 
railroads or coined forests into gold. Not one of these is our 
most famous Californian all round the world, even to the ends 
of the earth—not any of these, but an unassuming man who 
stays at home and tills the earth, who loves flowers and chil- 
dren, who hasn’t a word to say for himself! 
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Mr. Burbank seems to me like a schoolmaster—a kindly 
schoolmaster, who has spent his life in good works, who looks 
on childish foibles with an indulgent eye, who is only anxious 
to be helpful to all mankind. This is the highest compliment 
I can pay, to call him a kindly schoolmaster. 

Once I saw Mr. Burbank just after he had received a 
tempting offer to go on the lecture platform—a contract for 
several years at several thousand dollars a month with all 
expenses paid! How did it appeal to him? 

Said he: “It would make me very unhappy—to leave my 
work, to be away from home. And what should I do with 
the money?” Delightfully naive, was it not? 

Again I saw him meet a great crowd of his fellow towns- 
men during a teachers institute at Santa Rosa. He got up 
before a crowded church. It was the first time he had ever 
appeared before the townspeople in that way. He looked 
about, doubtfully, uneasily, putting his weight first on one 
foot, then on the other. There was a death-like silence. Every 
eye was fixed on him. It was a tense and difficult situation. 
Finally, with boyish frankness and in colloquial voice, he said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I—I—I—am sure you all know me 
well enough to be sure that I’d rather be somewhere else!” 
A good-natured laugh buzzed around and the ice was broken. 
Kindliness was established at once. 

* Abler ones than I have told the story of Burbank’s life, 
have described his wonderful creations in the vegetable world, 
have sketched his home, his methods, his influence upon the 
world, his character, his genius. I dare not venture here into 
any of those wider fields, but must be content with the attempt 
above to give a little sidelight upon the real nature of the man 
himself, illustrated by a couple of homely little incidents that 
I. saw myself. 





THE HUMAN HARVEST 


Presented by Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford 
University 


It was said that the Emperor Titus declared in Rome that 
the human harvest was bad. Rome was full of people, yet 
these men were not good for anything; they were not worth 
while as soldiers. To the Roman Emperor, therefore, the 
human harvest was bad. 


Let us turn our attention to Luther Burbank, as an illus- 
tration of what I mean as the human harvest. Burbank 
decides what he wants to do, works along certain definite lines, 
puts different things together, saves one thing out of a thou- 
sand and the one that is left determines what the future is 
going to be, because by the action of the law of heredity it 
will follow in a general way the line of the one which was 
saved for propagation. It is the plant that is left that 
determines the future of that line of plant life. In breeding 
sheep, cattle or horses the conditions are exactly the same. 
3reeding is the magician’s wand that summons up what- 
ever form of animal the breeder may wish to develop. Every 
individual is cross-bred. . He has twice as many -ancestors as 
his father had and twice as many as his mother had. No two 
individuals are ever alike. Four elements enter into the 
matter: Variation, that takes place through cross parentages ; 
Heredity, which causes the individual that is left to determine 
what the next generation will be; Seggregation, which shuts 
out the particularly good form from mixing with the general 
body of forms; and Selection, which chooses those that fit into 
conditions—those that we want. 


In human history the same order prevails. It is always 
the man that is left that determines the next generation. If 
you arrange it so that the type of man that is left is red-headed, 
then the bulk of the next generation will be red-headed. 

In the movement of history there have been various 
influences that determined that a certain type of man would be 
left and a certain type destroyed. The Romans were inhabiting 
the flanks of the Appenines. They did not have kings, for only 
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weak men have kings. The Romans looked down on no one 
beneath them, and they looked up to no one. That is a very 
satisfactory type of man so far as courage, strength and intel- 
lectual qualities are concerned. They were virile men. They 
began to plunder other nations and bring in their wealth and 
slaves. Rome became a great spider drawing everything 
into her web. She filled up, but the kind of people were not 
such as made a good human harvest. Julius Caesar remarked 
that there was a scarcity of men. Then they put penalties 
on bachelors and discouraged race suicide. They needed more 
leaders, yet the stock grew weaker. By and by Rome fell, and 
only cowards remained, and from their brood came forth 
a new generation. The great body of Romans did not suffer 
from luxury. The fall of Rome was due to the fact that 
there were so few that made for the best type of men. Greece 
fell in precisely the same way. And throughout Europe we 
find that the battlefields used up the best men. 

You will find in France, in Germany, and in Russia thou- 
sands of skulls of young men, eighteen to thirty-five. It is 


said of Napoleon that he peopled hell with the elite of Europe. 
Behind all this is the great body of men and women who 
should have been the children of these, instead of being the 
children of the men who were left. 


There is a commission in France now studying why the 
birth rate is small, why the stature is becoming shorter. 
Along this line I refer you to Arthur Knapp’s “Feudal and 
Modern Japan.” In this work the author says it is only reason- 
able to think that after two hundred and fifty years of peace 
Japan should be such a competent nation. Had she been 
subjected to two hundred and fifty years of warfare she would 
not have the vigorous men she has to-day. 


Nations are physically less strong after war, for the most 
courageous men are killed, and this reacts on the nation. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “War is not paid for in war times; 
the bill comes later.” 


What about Great Britian? England has been weakened 
by emigration, as well as by war, but emigration is not as bad 
as war for it does not throw men out of the world. Emigration 
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is always likely to take the best. We have been made strong 
at the expense of the East. But in war when the strong 
man is killed, those that are left are less strong, so like begets 
like, and the children of those that are left are not as strong 
as would be the children of the bravest and strongest had they 
lived. 

What about our own country? What about our own Civil 
War? This was a fearful set back to the virility of the nation. 
What about the men and women who might have been the 
sons and daughters of the men who died then? In two of 
the Southern states the character and strength of the people 
were so thoroughly wiped out that it will be a century before 
they recover. May it not be true that the sort of lameness that 
has seemed to come over us may be laid to the Civil War, 
where so many thousands of men of strength and courage 
were killed? 

James Russell Lowell said that the country would survive 
as long as the ideal lived in the hearts of the sons. How long 
will it be in the heart of the people? As long as the bulk 


of the people is made up of the sons of free men, just so 
iong will the spirit of the fathers remain in the hearts of our 
people. 


“Tt’s best to keep a-smilin’, 
For a Smile’s a kind o’ Net 
That catches by beguilin’ 
Jest the thing it wants to get. 
So keep your Smile a-spreadin’ ; 
Crack a jolly joke or two— 
An’ you'll find that things come headin’ 
Straight for Smilin’ Fokes like you.” 





USE OF THE ANECDOTE 


Presented by Justice Henry A. Melvin, Supreme Court of 
California 


Fellow Teachers: I take the liberty of addressing you 
as “fellow teachers” because I have been connected for 
several years past with a small but reputable medical 
college in the capacity of lecturer on “Legal Medicine.” 
Some of my enemies have suggested that my only reason 
for joining the teaching force of that institution was the 
opportunity afforded of seeing the abbreviations for my 
degrees printed after my name in the annual announcement 
of course—a slander that falls before the easy proof 
that there have been no funds wherewith to print a catalogue 
since I joined the faculty. But even if you refuse to 
accept your humble servant as a meek member of your 
craft, still there is a bond of union between us, because 
we belong to two of the highly technical professions about 


which everybody knows more than we do. 


As to the Public 


No one without technical knowledge would presume 
to criticise a blacksmith, a butcher, a baker, a farmer or 
even a book agent, but every person outside of our profes- 
sions knows just how school ought to be taught, just how 
lawsuits should be tried, and particularly how judicial 
opinions should be rendered. And the worst of it is, they 
do not hesitate to tell us so. How often have you learned 
from Mrs. Jones that Johnnie’s failure in arithmetic was 
due to your imperfect method of teaching, or that Laura 
(sweet innocent) has been punished for the misdeeds of 
the Brown girl. It is quite vain for you to tell her, in 
polite and parliamentary phrase, that Johnnie is a chuckle- 
headed “chump” and that you have caught Laura red- 
handed in the assassination of discipline. She knows better. 
Ah, yes, we of the legal profession know how to sympathize 
with you. Why, I have listened to a political orator 
publicly condemning me for my awful and wrongful decision 
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in a case that was tried, determined and appealed long 
before I went on the bench and while I was a gentle, God- 
fearing attorney and counselor-at-law. We know your trials; 
you appreciate ours; and that makes us brothers and sisters, 
does it not? 


Would Seek Solitude 


As I once told a company of educators, if I were a young 
lady teacher I should occasionally forsake the haunts of man; 
should fly to the lonely places; should 

“Climb the trackless mountains, all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold,” 
and there, far from the listening ear of the principal or the 
prying gaze of the critical Mrs. Jones, I should firmly, 
calmly, yet soulfully and most emphatically say “Damn!” 


Child and Cat Culture 
But most I pity you when you meet on such occasions 
as this to absorb great chunks of learning and sermons on 
child culture from earnest souls who don’t know anything 


thoroughly or whose experiments in child culture have been 
made, from lack of other material, mostly on pet cats. 
Let me hasten to assure you that this ponderous oration 
is designed neither to instruct nor to admonish. If, upon 
its conclusion, you think you have been instructed, consult 
a physician; and if you regard anything in my remarks as 
admonitory, a prompt apology will be your due. 


Value of Anecdote 


All children and nearly all adults think along concrete 
lines. Each abstraction has its associated material symbol 
and therefore the anecdote and its first cousin, the concrete 
illustration, are most important in teaching us and fixing 
in our minds the great abstract truths that guide and illumine 
our lives. Whether we learn to spell “cat” or soar into 
the realm of higher mathematics, the anecdote and the 
illustration are, if properly employed, the handmaidens of 
the mind. 

Master Logician 

The anecdote for the mere sake of the story is a “trifle 

light as air,” but told for the purpose of impressing a truth 
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it becomes, in the hands of an artist, one of his most valu- 
able tools. Lincoln, the master patriot and one of the master 
logicians of his age, did not disdain its aid. Many a time 
he pointed the path of patriotism with the signpost of homely 
fact. Who is not familiar with the illustration, “It is not 
best to swap horses while crossing the river,” used when 
he was a candidate for re-election to the Presidency, and 
who has not laughed at and been instructed by the many 
anecdotes with which he fixed his salient points in the 
memories of his hearers? 

Indeed, the lawyer more than any one else has need of 
these aids to argument, and a few examples may not be 
amiss here: 


Tale of the Tanks 


It is related of W. S. Goodfellow that he was once trying 
a case in which the all-important point was whether an 
elevator had been constructed according to a written contract 
or had been built according to an agreement at least partly 
verbal. He called the attention of the court to the fact that 
the original written agreement had provided for two tanks 
for the water necessary in applying the hydraulic power. 
Each was to have a capacity of 4,000 gallons, but by verbal 
agreement this was afterwards changed so that four tanks 
-were constructed, each capable of containing 2,000 gallons. 
Opposing counsel remarked with a sneer: 

“Evidently my learned friend forgets that four and four 
make eight and that four times two are also eight.” 

Instantly Mr. Goodfellow retorted: “Evidently my dis- 
tinguished opponent-has not heard of the sea captain who had 
a medicine chest in which the bottles were numbered and 
had an accompanying index in which the dose and virtues 
of each nostrum were recorded. The first mate got the 
colic, and, turning to the index, the captain found that the 
remedy for that malady was supposed to be in bottle No. 8. 
Alas, that bottle was empty, so the ingenious captain gave 
the mate four doses from bottle No. 2. A few hours later 
there was a burial at sea.” 

No amount of argument could have availed so thoroughly 
to illuminate the essential point of the case. That anecdote 
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was doubtless worth many thousands of dollars to Mr. 
Goodfellow’s client. 


Aided by Story 


Once a story came to my aid very opportunely. It was 
my first case in the Superior Court and my opponent was 
my good friend, the late Col. Thomas F. Garrity. The case 
of the prosecution depended entirely upon circumstantial 
evidence and with rare eloquence Col. Garrity attacked that 
sort of evidence, cited instances of hideous miscarriages of 
justice based upon it, and warned the jurors of the danger 
of condemning a fellow creature to prison, as he phrased 
it, upon a flimsy fabric of fatuous formulae finely forged 
in my friend’s fertile fancy. He would have said more 
if he had not run out of f’s. When he sat down, I felt that 
his speech had made a wonderfully strong effect upon the 
jury. I wanted to spoil that effect, and I succeeded—with 
an anecdote. 


What Killed Garrity 


After first paying tribute to the learning, ability and 


oratorical powers of my friend, I told the jurors that I 
considered them indeed fortunate in having an opportunity 
of hearing a great orator like my brother on the other side, 
for he was indeed an orator according to the definition of a 
negro named Mose, down in Louisville, Kentucky, who stood 
one day upon the steps of the courthouse when Senator 
Blackburn came out of the building and marched up the 
street. Another negro said, “Mose, who is dat fine lookin’ 
gentleman?” 

“Why, you ign’ant niggah,” replied Mose, “dat’s Senatah 
Blackbuhn, ‘de greatest ohatah in ‘de Souf.” 

“What’s an ohatah, Mose?” demanded the questioner. 

“An ohatah,” answered Mose oracularly, “is a gentleman 
what says things in a lubly mannah. Fer instance, ef you 
er me wanted to say two and two is foah, we’d be fools 
enough to say ‘two an’ two is foah,’ but an ohatah wouldn’ 
do dat. Nosah! An ohatah would say, ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men: When in the cohse of human events, it becomes 
necessary to accumulate, aggregate an’ combine two units 
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an’ two othah units, then [ say by that beautiful mathe- 
matical system known as arithermetick—and I say is with- 
out feah of successful countermediction because it’s true 
as truth, true as sunshine, true as de stahs dat glisten in 
de glimmerin’ an’ gleamin’ firmament on high— the result 
of dat splenderiferous elucidation would be foah units, ladies 
an’ gentlemen, foah units!’” The story killed the effect 
of Tom’s oratory and his client soon took apartments in 
Marin County for a term of seven years. 


Saved the Day 


Once a lawyer whose opponent had made a very techni- 
cal and fine-spun argument swept it aside by saying to the 
jury: “Gentlemen, my friend’s argument is so technical, so 
hair-splitting, that he reminds me of an Irishman I once 
saw lying on his side in a very uncomfortable position and 
attacking a brick wall with hammer and cold chisel. I said, 
“* Hello, Mike, are you cutting a hole in the wall?’ 

“*No, sor,’ he answered, ‘Oi’m cuttin’ out th’ brick and 
lavin’ th’ hole.’ ” 

Found the Acorn 


Chief Justice Beatty tells of two lawyers, one extremely 
bright and the other very stupid, whom he saw engaged 
in the trial of a case. The brilliant man was making his 
dull adversary seem ludicrous when the latter made an 
objection which went right to the heart of the controversy. 
After argument the objection was sustained, and as the 
disappointed wit took his seat he growled, quite audibly: 

“Well, by thunder, a blind pig sometimes finds an acorn.” 

Nothing is so fatal to serious oratory as a bit of well- 
aimed fun. The late J. C. Martin was once reminded that 
the witness whom he was examining was a knight and an 
officer in Her Majesty’s service. 

“O, that’s nothing,” he replied. “Brother Metcalf is 
also a knight. I have often seen him at funerals clad in 
his knight clothes and wearing a sword by his side.” 


Borrowed from Warfield 


During the late campaign a certain public speaker was 
often reminded that it was the quietest political contest 
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in the history of the country. This was true, and it was 
by many considered an evil omen for the party to which 
this gentleman belonged. He took the opposite view and 
clinched his theory by a story borrowed, with due credit, 
from my friend, Mr. David Warfield. He said: 

“The people who say there is no interest manifested in 
this campaign are mistaken. They do not observe the 
serious faces of the voters. They do not know of the demand 
for campaign literature. They do not see the merchant and 
the mechanic, the artisan and the professional man, reading 
the political literature of the day. In short, they do not 
observe the signs of the times. They are like the negro 
who went to meet his master at the station, after the latter 
had circled the world. 

“Well, Rastus,” said the master as they drove homeward, 
“what has happened since I went away?” 

“Nothin’, Massa Gawge, nothin’,” was the reply. 

“O, Rastus, something must have happened!” persisted 
the gentleman. 


“Well,” said the negro, after prolonged reflection, “De 
big bulldog done died.” 


“Ts that so?” exclaimed the bereaved owner. “What 
killed him ?” 


“Well, Massa Gawge,’ ventured Rastus after another 
prolonged period of cogitation, “we thinks he died from 
eatin’ burnt hossflesh.” 

“Burned horseflesh!” cried “Massa Gawge,” in dismay, 
“where did he get it?” 

“Well,” replied the sable chronicler, “we doesn’t know, 
but we thinks he et some of de flesh of de hosses what 
was buhned in de stable.” 

“The stable!’ almost shouted the now thoroughly 
interested globe-trotter, “How on earth did the stable 
catch fire?” 

“From de house when de house done burned up,” was the 
ready response. 

“My house burned! Good Lord! How did that happen?” 
vociferated the owner. 

“We think it done cotch from a candle,” said Rastus. 
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“Why, you black rascal, there were no candles in that 
house ; we used electricity,” yelled his employer. 


“O, yaas, sir,“ explained Rastus, “But this was one ob 
de candles what was ’round youah mothah-in-law’s coffin.” 


This almost floored the bereaved son-in-law, but he 
managed to gasp: 


“My mother-in-law dead! Poor old lady! What did 
she die of?” 


“Well, Massa Gawge,” drawled Rastus, as he flicked a 
fly off the ear of one of the horses with his long whip, “we 
has did a heap of cogitatin’ about dat, an’ we has deteuh- 
mined it was the shock.” 


“Shock! What shock? Electric shock?’ demanded the 
gentleman. 


“O, no, sir,” was the quiet reply. “I means de shock 
which she got when youah wife done eloped wid de butlah!” 


Saves Embarrassment 


The anecdote is sometimes the true friend of the embar- 
rassed speaker. I well remember one occasion when I sup- 
posed myself safe from molestation. It was a banquet of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and there was a set 
program of toasts. Mr. Schoonmacher of New Jersey, one 
of the most eloquent men in America, was to respond to the 
sentiment, “The Future of the Republic.” A wrecked train 
delayed Mr. Schoonmacher, and when his place on the 
program was reached the toastmaster calmly announced 
that the response_would be made by “our young friend from 
the eastern side of the bay.” He even went further and 
mentioned my name. Now, some of my enemies say I am 
never serious. They are mistaken. At that moment I had 
serious thoughts of braining that toastmaster with a cham- 
pagne bottle. But I noticed that one of my venerable law 
professors sat immediately at his right, and as the hour 
was late I feared the missile might go wide of its mark and 
deprive the state of one of her foremost educators. There- 
fore, I restrained myself and rose to my feet to reply, with- 
out a moment’s preparation, to the easy little toast, “The 
Future of the Republic.” 
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Story of Stutterer 


Suddenly I was impressed with the similarity of my 
situation to that of the stuttering young man who was 
arraigned in a police court in Detroit, so I told that story. 
The kindly audience appreciated the situation and forgave 
my lack of preparation. 

The yarn is one of a young fellow who usually stuttered 
quite badly, but who was almost incoherent when recovering 
from a debauch. One evening, while intoxicated, he was 
arrested, passed the night in jail; and was arraigned in the 
morning before a magistrate who loved to lecture the 
unfortunates appearing before him. Looking over his glasses 
at the prisoner, His Honor said: 

“Young man, doubtless, judging from your dress and 
bearing, you are a person of good family, and I am shocked, 
grieved, and surprised to see you here. What are you 
charged with?” 

“Y-y-y-your H-h-honor,” sputtered the culprit, “I’m ch- 
ch-ch-ch—I’m_ chh-chh-chh—” 

“O, speak up, speak up, man,” interrupted the judge. 
“What are you charged with?” 

And the frightened, nervous stutterer sizzled on: 

“’m_ ch-ch-ch-ch-ch-ch—” 

“O, I can’t wait,” thundered the jurist, “Officer Murphy, 
what is this man charged. with?” 

And Murphy, coming to salute, thus solved the problem: 

“Oi don’t know, yer Honor, but from the way the laddy- 
buck talks, Oi think he must be charged with soda water.” 


Tribute to Le Conte 


We Americans, endowed as we are with the saving grace 
of humor, cannot help associating certain facts with odd 
events contemporaneous with the statement to us of the 
facts. These events may be grave or gay. They linger in 
our memories because we are really a dramatic people. 
Those of us who knew and loved Joseph Le Conte (the 
second verb is unnecessary, for all who knew him loved him) 
will remember that wonderful lecture which concluded his 
course upon glaciers and their work, and will recall his 
likening the glacier to human life—the former falling as the 
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pure white snow, soon to be spattered and fouled, hardened 
and ground, contorted and cracked, yet pressed ever onward 
by a mighty force until, reaching the warmer levels, it 
feels the potent kiss of the sun and melts into a stream 
that, leaving all contamination behind, flows pure and 
sparkling to the mighty sea; the latter, “trailing clouds of 
glory” at infancy, but, as the years go on, soiled by sin, 
ground by hard circumstances, twisted by dogma and igno- 
rance, yet pressed ever forward by resistless power until, 
melted by the sun of Righteousness, it flows purely onward 
to mingle in the great Ocean of Eternity. Will you ever 
forget how, as he reached those closing words, he turned 
to the West and gazed out over the hillside and the harbor— 
out through the Golden Gate to the pulsing Pacific sea? 


There Was a Teacher! 


I do not pretend to quote his words, but his beautiful 
thought will always be mine and will always be associated 
with that seaward look. Oh! my friends, truly there was 
a teacher. Do you wonder that a battalion “presented arms” 
without orders and cheered with all the vigor of stout young 
lungs when that veteran general in the Army of Science 
walked across the campus? 


Association of Ideas 
- This dramatic element is sometimes responsible for a 
comic association of ideas. I never hear the words of those 
texts, “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace’”’—Rom. x:15, and “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings 
that publisheth salvation’—Isaiah, lii:7, without thinking 
of an occurrence in a church where I once sang. The clergy- 
man had enormous feet, and he was usually quite careless 
about the sort of shoes he wore. Frequently his old brogans 
were thick with dust or mud when he entered the house 
of worship, but on one Sunday he appeared dressed in a new 
suit of clothes and wearing gleaming patent leathers on 
his massive feet. Those shoes were the most obvious things 
I ever saw. Everyone in the church noticed them. Our 
choir director, although a Scotchman, had been in America 
so many years that he had learned to see and even make 
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a joke without the proverbial surgical operation. He made 
a quick change in the first anthem, and when he arose, 
instead of the “Hallelujah Chorus,” which had been on 
the program, we shouted forth, with new and appropriate 
emphasis : 

“Lovely appear over the mountain 

The feet of them that preach, 

And bring good news of peace.” 


Work of Teachers 


You are the artists who are commissioned to paint the 
lasting pictures for the gallery of memory. O, what canvases 
you have—the minds of the children of California! What a 
studio is yours, bounded by mountains and sea, garnished 
by whispering pines and golden copo d’oro, and illumined 
by Western sunshine. You have many brushes, but none 
will transfer more lasting colors from your palettes than 
the anecdote. With it you may “Paint a moral and adorn 
a tale.” With it you may make the minds of little women 
and men glorious with shapes of everlasting beauty. Yours 
is a task the gods might envy. You of California can turn 
the children’s eyes to snowy Shasta and tell the story that 
is written upon the eternal rocks. You can stand and gaze 
upon the boundless stretch of the blue Pacific and rehearse 
the wondrous tales of gallant ships and sturdy admirals 
from Drake to “Fighting Bob” Evans. You can look from 
Rubidoux’s summit at the groves of orange and olive trees 
below, or, turning to the rude wooden cross upon that 
mountain, relate the grand and simple story of Junipero 
Serra and the mission padres. 


Guide for Children 


You can guide the children through the marvels of 
Yosemite, or chant with them the ringing songs of youth 
through the cathedral aisles of sequoia forests, or teach them 
the brave chronicles of the argonauts while watching the mir- 
rored mountains in the depths of Donner’s lake. So you 
may lead them through this wonderland, finding “tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” Such a land, such guides, 
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such themes, must work for the production of real 
culture, the achievement of high character. You, my 
friends, are the real rulers of the land. Let others make its 
laws; you make its ideals. You have wrought so well that 
our schools are known throughout the world; so patriotically 
that the smallest child understands the salute to the flag; 
so loyally for California that when the breeze blows soft 
across the bay and the sun sinks through the Golden Gate, 
when the cannon booms the hour and the old flag flutters 
down from the masthead, we who wear the blue and gold, 
from gray-haired sire to youngest freshman cadet, make 
the old Berkeley hills resound again with our song: 


“Hail, California! Noble and _ strong, 

To thee with loving hearts we lift our song; 
Swelling in chorus loud our voices ring, 
Hail, California! To thee we sing.” 


FRETTING 


There ain’t no use o’ frettin’ 
When there’s good soft Chairs and Stools; 
Just spend your time forgettin’ 
Leave rememberin’ to Fools; 
Or if you must keep thinkin’, 
Choose the Good to think about; 
*Twill start the bad to shrinkin’ 
An’ will shove your Troubles out. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda 


During the thirty-eighth session of the California Leg- 
islature just drawing to a close, more than one hundred forty 
bills relating to public education were introduced. The Senate 
and Assembly committees on education have devoted much 
time to the consideration of these bills and the Legislature 
has passed several acts of more than ordinary importance. 


State Board of Education 


Senator Black’s constitutional amendment relating to the 
reorganization of the State Board of Education has passed 
both houses by the necessary two-thirds majority and will be 
submitted to the electorate for final action. This amendment 
provides that the Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, President of the State University and the heads of the 
department of education at the State University and at Stan- 


ford University shall be ex-officio members of the State Board. 
These five shall, by majority vote, elect four other members, 
one of whom shall be a county superintendent of schools, one 
a city superintendent of schools, one a president of a State 
normal school, and one a principal of a secondary school. 

The plan has several features which will recommend it. 
In the first place, the board is kept free from party politics, 
and, so far as possible, from personal politics. In the second 
place, the plan provides for the representation of various 
school interests. There is, moreover, a check upon what might 
be regarded as a preponderance of university influence in the 
election of the four elective members, for the Governor must 
be one of the majority in every election. There is also a check 
on the Governor, since he cannot select a member unless two 
other members approve his choice. 


SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


Assembly Bill No. 671, introduced by Mr. Sackett (by re- 
quest), is now a law. The bill provides that it shall be unlawful 
to join or become a member of any secret oath-bound frater- 
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nity or society composed exclusively or partly of high school 
students. It also gives boards of trustees and boards of educa- 
tion power to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
schools and enjoins upon school boards the execution of the 
law. It does not affect those who were members of school 
fraternities before the passage of the act; it contemplates the 
gradual elimination of school fraternities by stopping further 
initiations. 
SCHOOL FUNDS 

Assemblyman Sackett’s bill providing for the investment 
of moneys in the “estate of deceased persons” fund, and for 
the payment of interest received from such investment into the 
State school fund has been approved. The teachers are to 
be congratulated upon having a school man in the Legislature, 
for the other intelligent citizens of the commonwealth who 
were in that body, would probably have overlooked this matter, 
which affects the material welfare of the teachers. Mr. Sack- 
ett’s bill will undoubtedly result in a substantial. increase in 
income for the elementary schools. 

The Martinelli bill (Senate No. 77) is now a law. This 
bill provides that the levy for school purposes, in excess of 
the amounts derived from State and county funds, shall be 
estimated by the board of school trustees or board of edu- 
cation and submitted to the county superintendent. If he 
approves the estimate, the board of supervisors may cause the 
levy to be made upon the assessed valuation of the district. 


Fees for Teachers’ Certificates 

Heretofore there has been some question as to the right 
of county boards of education to require the payment of the 
fee of two dollars by holders of university and normal school 
diplomas, in order to secure teachers’ certificates. All doubt 
has been removed by the passage of Mr. Sackett’s bill, No. 246, 
which provides that all applicants for certificates shall pay 
the fee, such fee to go into the teachers’ institute and library 
fund. 

Medical Inspection 


Mr. Perrine’s bill providing for the certification of super- 
visors of health and development work in the schools and 
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authorizing school boards to inaugurate such work is now in 
the Governor’s hands. It is a good bill, and it is to be hoped 
that Governor Gillett will approve it. . 


Superintendents’ Convention 


The bill providing for annual instead of biennial conven- 
tions of county and city superintendents is now a law. 


State Normal School of Manual Arts 


Assembly Bill 1234, providing for the establishment of a 
State normal school of manual arts and home economics at 
Santa Barbara, has passed both houses and is now in the hands 
of the Governor. Since Governor Gillett is reported to have 
opposed the establishment of a normal school at Fresno, it is 
highly probable that he will also oppose the establishment 
of the new school at Santa Barbara. However, there is need 
for such a school in California, and it will be established sooner 
or later at Santa Barbara or elsewhere in the State. 


Committee on Legislation 


At a meeting of the Committee on Legislation held in 
January a sub-committee, consisting of Professor William 
Carey Jones, Superintendent J. W. McClymonds and myself, 
was appointed to appear before the Senate and Assembly 
committees on education. While the sub-committee is not 
disposed to parade faithfulness to its trust, it is but right that 
the members of the California Teachers’ Association should 
know that the committee has not been idle. The members 
journeyed to Sacramento and presented the recommendations 
to the proper committees. Several of these recommendations 
were adopted, but not all of them. The work of the committee 
is not finished, however, and it will continue to do whatever 
it can for the betterment of the teachers and the schools. 





BUSINESS ETHICS AMONG BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AND BUSINESS COLLEGE TEACHERS. 


E. P. Heald, President of Heald’s Business College, 


San Francisco. 


Ethics is defined as the doctrine of morals, or in other 
words, Moral Philosophy. It includes both self-interest and 
the exercise of the moral faculties. Business Ethics therefore 
means something more than business-getting, more than mere 
money-making. It concerns more the moral side of our work 
than the business side; more the higher courtesies among 
business college teachers than self-advancement. Unless we 
feel some thrill of pride in our vocation, no amount of money 
can compensate us for our hard work. We are building for 
the great future, and business schools cannot long continue 
in existence without adhering to principles of right. Honesty 
is the best policy in business college work as well as in every 
other occupation in life. There can be no great success in 
our calling except along the lines of right and justice. Along 
these lines I believe the business college managers and teach- 
ers rank as high as the men in any other vocation. 

There are many names among our co-workers of the past 
“which stand out as brilliant stars in the constellations of 
American honor and integrity. Let us recall the names of 
Packard, Bryant, Spencer, Stratton, Folsom and Pierce. 
These men were noted for their ability as well as for their 
moral qualities. They were beloved by every one who knew 
them. They left examples which we of to-day should follow. 
Let it be our ambition that each of us shall leave a name as 
bright and untarnished as these pioneers in our line of work. 
The lives of honor and usefulness led by these great teachers 
encourage us to greater effort. We must learn to respect 
ourselves, before we can command respect for business 
schools. There can be no honor in our line of work except 
upon the basis of fair-dealing and due regard for one another. 
Dignified and honest competition is a stimulus in all business, 
but when otherwise conducted, it degrades both the man and 
the vocation. Our cause has suffered somewhat in the past 
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by the conduct of some of the men in our line of work, but 
we are fortunate to-day in having no one in our ranks on this 
Coast who does not reflect credit upon our calling. 


I was once told by an eye-witness of the affair, of a busi- 
ness college manager who, after a student had paid the cash 
for a course of instruction, used to jingle the money gleefully 
in his pocket and exclaim: “Good luck, boys, here is another 
sucker.” Let us be thankful this state of affairs does not 
exist to-day and that the business college men of California 
no longer belong to the “Skin-’em-alive” fraternity. A man 
of that caliber places a stigma upon every honest man’s work 
and I am glad to say he did not belong to us of California. 

Formerly we had in San Francisco one of the worst 
schools of this class to be found in America. It was so long 
ago I may be pardoned for alluding to it. This school opened 
up with a great flourish and indulged in extensive advertis- 
ing. Its proprietors bought expensive furniture and covered 
the building with costly signs. They openly declared they 
were going to put every other commercial school out of 
business. 

Had they done honest work, the school would doubtless 
be flourishing to-day, but unfair methods and dishonorable 
conduct closed up the institution in less than three years. 

Its managers began operations by maligning and slander- 
ing every other man in the business, but they ended by being 
indicted by the Grand Jury and being obliged to leave the 
city “between two days” in order to save themselves from 
State’s prison. 

I call attention to these matters in order to show what 
wonderful progress the cause of business education has made 
in California, and I am glad to say this great cause is still 
advancing along the path of honor and fair-dealing. There 
is to-day more harmony among the men of our vocation in 
this State perhaps than in any other part of the United 
States. 

Going back a few years, however, all was not peace and 
harmony in our ranks. Some of us, educated in the old 
school of fighters, thought we must oppose one another; that 
therein the honor lay. There never was a greater mistake; 
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the honor in our business still lies in the Golden Rule. Any 
deviation from this is contrary to the Ethics Among Business 


Pr 
College Teachers, as well as all other men. Whatsoever is 
dishonest, whatsoever is unfair, whatsoever is spiteful, what- 
soever is malicious, whatsoever is defamatory, should not find 
place among the business college teachers of to-day. Cali- > 
fornia, the land of promise, the child of destiny, the inheritor pt 
of future greatness, is watching us to see if we prove equal ‘ee 
to these grave responsibilities. y 
Let us hope there is no one in our line of work with a soul T 
so small, with sight so short, with so little pride in his calling tr 
as to drag down the good name of business education by it 
petty and unseemly quarrels. There is something higher and i 
nobler in our work than struggling to get the best of one cl 
another. We can succeed only by carefully observing “Busi- . 
ness Ethics Among Business Schools and Business College ¥ 
Teachers.” Let us work together to elevate our calling and i 
to command for it the respect it deserves. To this end let us i 
respect one another, even love one another, for love includes 
everything. Love is infinite. It is the armor of the strong 
and the protection of the weak. It glorifies man and enobles : 
woman. Therefore let us work in harmony with one another, ‘ 
ever remembering the words of the Great Master: “A new , 
commandment I give unto you. Love one another.” , 





If I knew you and you knew me— 
If both-of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness: 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


—The Philistine. 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCATION 


Presented by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University 


I suppose the Latin proverb, “Nothing but good; the dead,” 
is good, but the school system is not dead, and we are not 
prohibited from criticizing it. In a recent report it is pointed 
out that out of three hundred and thirteen week days in a 
year, our schools keep open only one hundred and fifty-one. 
The rest of the time the child is exposed to all the evils of 
truancy. Compare with this the German school system with 
its forty-five weeks of school, and you see we have not the 
same hold on our children. Again, of twenty-three million 
children of school age, only sixteen million are enrolled in 
our schools, and of those enrolled only two-thirds attend school 
every day, so that only one-half of the children are in school 
one hundred and five days of the time school keeps. In favored 
locations, conditions are better. 

A word as to the pay of teachers. The average man receives 
$55, and women $42. No wonder there is a great shortage of 
teachers. In fact, there were seven hundred schools in New 
York closed last year because there were no teachers to con- 
duct them. A study was made in twenty-two cities a year 
or so ago regarding retardation in studies. In New York it 
was found that forty-nine per cent of the children fail of pro- 
motion or are one grade behind where they ought to be. 
Twenty per cent of the children do not finish the seventh 
grade; twenty-six per cent drop out between the seventh and 
eight grades. The greatest falling out is at the end of the 
second year of the high school. 

There is now a three volume report covering very fully 
the work done all over the country in physical welfare work. 
These committees conclude, as shown in the report, that 
twelve million school children in this country need medical 
attention. Personally, I think this an extravagant statement. 

A word as to Manual Training. Does it fit our children 
for contact with actual life? Boston has graduated two 
thousand, four hundred and thirty-seven from her manual 
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training schools, and of these only fifty-seven were able to 
apply their knowledge to actual work, and could earn money. 
We can but conclude that Manual Training, as at present 
taught, does not fit the actualities of life. 

Another problem which confronts us is the danger from 
feminization. I have yet to meet any sensible woman who 
doesn’t deplore that seventy-six per cent of the teachers are 
women. In German schools there are no women teachers. 
In one of our states barely nine per cent of the teachers are 
men. If this thing goes on, we males will become as extinct 
as the dodo. France is struggling now with the question: 
“Where are the fathers?’ With us it is the same problem. 
It is the mothers who train the boys. If a matter of disipline 
comes up, it is the mother or the aunt who is heard from, and 
she is Johnny-on-the-spot. When a boy gets up to thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, every mother ought to say to her 
husband: “Papa, I have done the best I could with this boy; 
now it is up to you.” 

Aren’t we a little in danger of paternalism? In Germany 
and France they think it brings about a closer connection 
between the parent and the school for the parents to pay 
tuition for the education of their children. Here we pay taxes, 
an indirect way of supporting the schools, but a way which 
does not foster the growth of the same feeling as they have 
in Germany and France. We give all sorts of free things— 
free books, free lectures. We have even simplified spelling— 
we mustn’t make anything too hard. In two states bills have 
been introduced planning to pay all the expenses and put all 
the boys and girls through college. In Germany a bill has 
been introduced providing that every mother must nurse-her 
own child, or be exempted by medical certificate, or be fined. 
How far is this paternalism to go? Is education a penalty that 
we have to sentence people to? 

Now, how are the children coming out? It is amazing to 
see how hoodlumism is increasing. And it is a significant 
fact that statistics of crime show that the average age of 
criminals is going down. 

This brings one to the need of moral education. I wish 
every teacher could read the report of the first International 
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Congress on Moral Education. This was held in London in 
September, 1908, and was attended by representatives from 
all parts of the civilized world. The cry from everywhere 
was that we are making children brighter, but we are not 
moralizing them. 

Interesting reports have been published, the result of the 
first Congress dealing with sexual questions. The fact is that 
a sedentary life is detrimental both for boys and girls—they 
are relieved by their parents of physical labor—they sit in a 
room filled with vitiated air for several hours a day; in all 
this there is danger. I am inclined to think that this is the 
most important of all problems before teachers. 

Now, as to the causes which are behind the conditions 
which we have been considering. One cause is the loss of 
the influence of religion from our schools. The state, of 
course, must be separated from the church—it became neces- 
sary in the formation of our government to separate the church 
from the‘state. I care not what your creed is, I maintain 
that religion is absolutely essential for the development of 
the young. 

As to the proof of this assertion, this can be found in 
France. Twenty years ago secularization began—it is now 
complete. In proportion-as religion retired, moral conditions 
degenerated. Then France learned that godly schools make 
for better schools. In France, twenty years ago, they made a 
law for special ethical work. They selected from literature 
anything with a moral point, or a dramatic point; from these 
they have written text books, made up of stories to inculcate 
virtue. France has done her best to counteract the influence 
of the removal of religion from her schools. 

In the schools of the United States, we are losing all 
knowledge of the Bible. The conclusion from reports is that 
the average child in the high school is entirely without any 
knowledge of the Bible; in fact, he can’t understand any 
allusions that are made to it in his English work. 

In Germany, an interesting experiment has been made. 
School men, not waiting for the government, organized, with 
the idea to sift their language, find out all the old stories 
with a moral, and incorporate these stories in their text books. 
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This. has been done—in fact, the moral-movement seems to 
have taken possession of their school books.. These’ books 
contain fine literature, but they are studied, not ‘for the liter-. 
ature, but for the morals...Literature is subordinated to 
morals. The Germans felt that the need was desperate, and 
that they must conquer one thing after another, and that the 
way to do so was through their school books. 

.. What has been done in the United States towards moraliz- 
ing education? A group of people, led by Edward Everett 
Hale, realizing that it would be impossible to get the Bible 
back into the school, went through all the old religions, and 
from them collected a series of most charming tales, each with 
its own moral. Then some people have collected the social 
legends; others have taken the story of the Knights of King 
Arthur; then there is the Story Tellers’ League. All these 
efforts: are along the same line—to inculcate ideas of virtue 
in our children through charmingly told tales—all these efforts 
to safeguard us against the perils which threaten our 
national life. 

In England, they have been working along the same lines. 
Ten years ago the art teacher said, “We must teach art for 
morality.”- So they selected a curriculum of. virtues, and 
made a collection of pictures—the latter to objectify the vir- 
tues. Soon we may say that nothing can come into the curric- 
ulum-that:is: without moral. uplift. 

We have come to realize that the theater can be a powerful 
means of influence in this moralizing of our children. There 
is an organization in New York which has undertaken the: 
censorship of the leading theaters—this has a tendency to 
purify the drama. In Berlin, the Schiller Theater addresses 
itself chiefly to children. If, for instance, the childrén have 
read Maria Stuart, and passed an examination in the play, 
they are admitted free to the theater, the tickets being paid 
for by the. Board of Education. Here we have the theater 
as an adjunct to the school. 

What is the moral effect of athletics? My solution of the 
college athletic problem is that it will never completely serve 
a high purpose until we have a professor of physical culture, 
who shall also be able to tell the magnificent stories:in connec- 
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tion with the growth of athletics in ancient times. When you 
have all that’s based on health, you have everything that 
pertains to morals. The athletic field ought to be a university 
of honor. Honor means ideal conduct in every situation. We 
must be ready to die for what we live for. 

One word more with reference to the pubescent age in 
youth, and the duty of teachers with reference to the subject 
of sex. German doctors have given a great deal of time to 
the study of vice, and find that the situation is very grave. 
Parents do not deal with the subject; clergymen cannot. The 
gravest issues are at stake. I exhort you all to teach the neces- 
sity of keeping well; health is the best support of all morality. 
My own fundamental pedagogical creed is, “The best test 
for any human institution is what it does for future genera- 
tions.” Look forward. The ultimate value of everything, 
school, state, religion, is what it does to improve the race. 
Our chief duty is so to live that those who come after, whether 
children of our bodies or of our souls, shall be better, and the 
world advanced. We can’t say too often that there is nothing 


so worthy of love and service as the soul of the rising 
generation. 


THE KING’S PRAYER 


From these my people, standing in the light of Thy Spirit, 
give me faith, gentleness and love without thought of pay- 
ment, and do thou give me manly kindliness and thought for 
others; laughter unembittered through Pain, hope unsoiled 
out of Tears, confidence in Good without blazoned proof. 
Give me also a pure Heart, a white Soul and purposes clear 
and clean. And God of my People, who are Brethten unto 
me, teach me adaptation, ease, simple courtesy and tact, 
breadth of view and forgiving unqualified. Give me the power 
of divination, merriment fitting the Hour, and strength with- 
out brutality. And finally mould my heart into a form plainly 
Human. These Treasures give me, O God! Amen. 





PHOSPHORESCENTS 
(From Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanack) 


One way to measure your success is by the earnestness 
with which your competitors lie about you. 
* * %-* x 


When money talks it often merely remarks “Good-by.” 
* * *«* 


Possession is nine points of the law and self-possession is 
the other one. 
* * * * 


Never borrow trouble. Simply allow your neighbors to 
use your telephone. 
* * * 


Poetry is not dead; it is merely buried at the bottom of 
magazine pages. 
ee “es 
Fast living makes a slow liver. 
‘us 


Whistling to keep the courage up is all right, but the 
whistle should not be wet. 
* * + 


A man who trims himself to suit everybody will soon 
whittle himself away. 
* * * x 


The man who tells his troubles usually convinces his 


hearers that he is getting his deserts. 
*x* * * * 


Saying the wrong thing is misfortune; but trying to 
explain it is disaster. 
7 *x* * *K 


A real novelty in breakfast foods would be predigested 
wild oats. 
* 8-s * 
It’s because riches have wings that so many young men 
who inherit fortunes become high-flyers. 
* * * X 


Woman votes in some States; she rules everywhere. 





THE PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Presented by C. A. Bernhard, Ukiah High School. 


Not long ago a Swedish girl when asked by a fellow 
student, “What is to-morrow’s geometry lesson?” replied, 
“The next ten difficulties.” This time I choose to interpret 
the subject assigned to me as difficulties instead of problems, 
and if I tarry for a little while to tell you of difficulties, i. e., 
problems, as I have found them it does not follow that I am 
a pessimist. I am, as you are, only seeking the light. 


Board of Education 


To my mind the first difficulty is the board of education. 
Under our present system of appointment by county super- 
visors we do not often get the best men the county affords. 
Instead of being men chosen because of their special fitness 
and knowledge of the needs of the people’s college—the high 
school—they are apt to be chosen because of their relation- 
ship, friendship or political affiliation. They are generally 
chosen from among the grammar school teachers and there is 
a change every time a new man goes on the board of super- 
visors. Observation seems to indicate that this is not the 
best for either grammar or high school. The effect on the 
high school is a lack of definite and continued policy. Often, 
in fact generally, when they are unbiased and desire pros- 
perity for the high school they realize their unfitness to solve 
the high school problems unaided and so they call in the 
principal. After this everything goes the principal’s way. 
Perhaps this would not be so bad if the principals stayed 
long enough in one place to outgrow some erroneous notions 
not at all applicable to their localities. But this brings us to 
our second difficulty. 


The High School Principal 


I never quarrel with the principal; I have tried to win his 
friendship; I have tried to make his acquaintance whenever 
I see him and I am on speaking terms with many of them. 
The results of these observations are: He is generally a 
young man not long out of college. Sometimes he intends to 
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teach only a year or two and then go to Harvard, or take up 
law, or enter the ministry. In either of these cases he works 
along lines of least resistance, fitting into old ruts as easily 
as possible, not wishing to do anything new, and not wanting 
to do any more work than necessary to draw his salary and 
leave a clear conscience. 

If our principal is young and has chosen teaching as a 
profession, he is of course ambitious. He accepts the country 
principalship only because he cannot get the city principal- 
ship. He therefore wants experience. To get experience he 
thinks he must teach about two, or possibly three years in 
three or four country schools. He also wants success and 
this must be the special brand of success recognized and 
recommended by the universities and city boards of trustees. 
He must have built up strong college courses in the several 
schools wherein he has labored. He must have sent plenty 
of students to the university. He must have built up a good 
record on the books of the U. C. Teachers’ Bureau. This 
will constitute success in the eyes of our young principal for 
without it the doors of city principalships are tightly closed. 

If our principal is an elderly man, say forty past, the 
problem becomes more complicated. He is quite likely dis- 
appointed because he has taught faithfully so many years 
and still must accept the “country” and the country salary. 
He may be a very good teacher, but as a principal his name 
spells difficulty and not progress. Quite likely he is tired 
and wants to rest. It is very difficult to get him to under- 
take new things, or old things in a new way. He is apt to 
try to fit all problems to theories which he worked out under 
entirely different times and conditions. I do not say that 
this is always true, but my experience has been that it is 
generally true. 

I fear my hearers are beginning to say, “What has all 
this to do with out problems?” I answer: First, with our 
equipment; Second, with our course of study; Third, with 
ourselves. To explain further let us consider that the com- 
mercial department in all high schools whether city or coun- 
try is a comparatively new proposition. In the country it is 
very new. Our boards of education being composed as I 
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haye indicated are not business men and have had absolutely 
no businéss training. To expect them to know what equip- 
ment we should have, what our course of study should be, 
what we-should get from it or what qualifications we should 
have for carrying it out, is entire folly. Some of them try it 
and you know the jumble they make. Most of them -call in 
the principal—not the commercial teacher—and he is just as 
unqualified besides being very prejudiced. 

You know the high schools never have as much money as 
the principal and his teachers think they need. Almost every 
high school in the State is waging a struggle for- more 
money. Nearly all of the principals fought any semblance of 
a commercial course until the present law giving State aid to 
high schools at so much per capita was passed. If your prin- 
cipal is at all progressive he wants more salary for himself 
and assistants; more money for library; more for laboratory ; 
more for improvements about the buildings and grounds; 
and all with the idea of making better university courses. 
The commercial course will take what is left; or if theré ‘is 
nothing left there will be set aside just as little as the 
demands of the public will allow. 

I know personally of several places where the principals 
were strongly opposed to commercial courses. After the 
passage of the law just referred to they changed front. 
Why? I think a letter I received five years ago from a 
prominent principal will explain the matter. He said: “We 
are desirous of strengthening our courses by the addition of 
arithmetic for all students, and freehand and mechanical 
drawing for such students as may elect. Both drawings are 
recognized by the university and we wish to make them a 
part of our scientific course. There has long been a growing 
demand for some commercial work and while we have not 
been able to secure another teacher, we have this year 
secured the consent of our people-to open’ a“commercial 
department. We figure that this can be done and ‘the com- 
mercial teacher also carry the drawing and arithmetic. ~ Will 
you accept the place?” You see he admits the demand: for a 
commercial course.. Between the lines -you ‘can -easily read 
that he has been fighting for another high school teacher. 
Realizing that the fightis hopeless he has decided: to- give 
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the people the commercial course they demand but only after 
crippling it and making it inefficient by loading the teacher 
with half time on university subjects. In other words he is 
willing to tolerate the commercial course if he can get a half 
time teacher for his work. That same year I received five 
other letters offering me a position under just these same 
conditions. Each year since then I have received several 
similar propositions. In the school where I am now working, 
both freehand and mechanical drawing have been forced upon 
me very much to the detriment and inefficiency of the com- 
mercial work. 

Before me lies Heath’s Directory of California Schools. 
By its authority I assert that the majority of country com- 
mercial courses and teachers are only make-believes, i. e., the 
courses exist only on paper and the teachers are so loaded 
down with university subjects that their departments are not 
even half-way departments. If you will refer to Heath’s you 
will find in almost nine out of ten country schools teaching 
commercial work the teacher is catalogued like this: B ‘ 
Union High, Miss Z., 6a, 6b, 7b, 7c, and Com. Branches; 
W: , County High, Mr. X., 10, 16, 17, and Com. Branches., 
etc. Now, my dear fellow laborers, you know, and I know, 
and we all know that work under such conditions is not 
right. It is not what the people of the business world expect 
_and it is not what they think they are getting. The public 
is fooled and the responsible man is the principal. He knows 
it and doesn’t care. He says it is his business to build up a 
good high school and a special department for incompetents 
afterward. I have repeatedly heard principals say that stu- 


dents do not take up commercial work until they have failed 
in the other. 








Our Own Shortcoming 
As I see it, the next problem is ourselves. 
How many of us are commercial teachers because we 
choose to be? Referring again to Heath’s, and then having 
a careful interview with the Principal of the Berkeley Com- 
mercial School, I am forced to the opinion that many are 
graduates of the University of California or Stanford. For 
some reason I cannot attempt to give at this time, we are 
not satisfied with our training. Some of us have therefore 
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gone to the Berkeley Commercial College a small part of our 
time while attending the university. Others have gone to 
some business college for the same purpose. In either case 
we have never attempted to learn any more than the mere 
rudiments of bookkeeping and shorthand. In support of 
this assertion I have interviewed five of the best business 
college principals of the State and they are uniform in the 
assertion that the university graduates who enter for the 
purpose of preparing to teach in the high schools remain 
less than six months and the majority of them take out three 
months’ scholarships. I ask in all sincerity: Is this right? 
I answer: If it is right that you spend four years preparing 
to teach Latin, algebra, history, etc., it is equally right that 
you spend two years in learning to teach bookkeeping or 
shorthand. 


To make this matter plainer suppose I apply for a place 
as teacher of science in any high school of the State. When 
I am asked for my credentials I reply that I am a licensed 
court reporter, am a master accountant licensed by the State 
of Michigan, have spent six years in college preparing for 
these subjects and have had five years’ experience. I also 
submit strong recommendations from leading lawyers and 
captains of industry. But as for my science training, I can 
only say that I spent three months studying physics and 
‘ chemistry in the University of California Summer School. 
Do you think I would be employed? No. But that is the 
way the principal does when he wants a commercial teacher. 
Next to the principal himself, this is the most difficult 
problem we have to solve. 


It seems to me that some of us do not have our hearts in 
the work as we should. I have found some who were almost 
ashamed to be called commercial teachers; some who 
requested that the words commercial branches be omitted 
from Heath’s Directory, and only the university subjects 
listed. Such a feeling is easily transmitted to our pupils 
and fellow teachers, and when we do not have faith and 
pride in our work our associates will not. I know that this 
condition tends very strongly to exist while our principals 
insist that we shall have ample preparation for the university 
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subjects and care but little about what we can do in the 
business world. What an improvement it would be if we 
would decide to do one or the other real well and no longer 
“straddle!” Even then the commercial work is too much for 
one teacher. 


Another difficulty is that we do not have a definite and 
uniform idea as to what we should accomplish or what the 
business world has a right to expect of us. We are trying 
to teach pupils to do things we cannot ourselves do. One 
teacher thinks eighty words per minute as fast as her pupils 
should be expected to write shorthand. Another does act- 
ually teach her pupils to write one hundred and twenty-five 
words per minute. One uses the Sadler and Rowe budget 
system of bookkeeping and completes the first budget in 
eight months. Another finishes the same work in a better 
manner in five months. I say it boldly that no teacher 
should attempt to teach a thing until he can do the thing 
himself. There was a time when I could not write one hun- 
dred and twenty-five words per minute and during that time 
my pupils did not do it either, although I tried very hard to 
teach them. Since I learned to do actual court reporting I 
have never graduated a class without having a good per- 
centage who could write ordinary newspaper matter at one 
hundred and fifty words per minute and common business 
letters at about two hundred per minute. Nothing boosts a 
pupil along like thorough confidence in his teacher’s ability 
to do a thing a little better than the pupil is asked 
to do it. 


I have often. been asked how I get such results in type- 
writing. I must admit that eight years ago I thought thirty- 
five words per minute for a twenty-minute period a pretty 
high requirement for a student. I could not write the touch 
method then. As soon as I learned to do it my students 
began to write forty-five words per minute, then they went 
faster until now I have many pupils who turn out page 
after page at sixty to seventy words per minute with very 
few errors. In the commercial department more than any- 
where else it is necessary for the teacher to be able to do 
the thing quicker and better than the best pupil. The com- 
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mercial department is the only place where a teacher lacking 
this ability would be tolerated. 

I feel that I must emphasize that our principals are to 
blame. A commercial teacher would not for a day be 
allowed to supervise high school work without a university 
diploma or its equivalent, but a university man, with abso- 
lutely no commercial training or business experience, is 
allowed to be judge as to the efficiency of our training for 
teaching, is allowed to make for us our course of study, and 
then supervise the way in which we work it out. If we fail, 
he says we are poor teachers. If we succeed, he points with 
pride to our commercial department. 

I suppose I am expected to say some helpful things about 
the way to get results in our every-day teaching. However, 
it seems to me there is no use trying to indicate the ideal 
commercial course or department, or to go into detail as to 
best methods of presenting our several subjects, while we 
are working under such a handicap as I have outlined and 
which I firmly believe to exist. I will therefore conclude 


with a summary of difficulties and try to point a remedy if 
not the remedy. First: 


Boards of Education 


As now appointed they are too apt to be unqualified to 
determine the needs of a commercial department and are too 
much dependent upon the advice of the principal. 

A better arrangement would be to have the board com- 
posed of one high school man, two grammar school men and 
one business man. Since the union high schools are not 
managed by boards of education this would not benefit them. 
I have never taught in a union high school and therefore feel 
unqualified to suggest any change. I have heard much crit- 
icism of their trustees and believe a much better plan could 
be devised. Second: 


The Principal 
The average high school principal is too one-sided. He 
does not recognize the needs of the majority of the people. 
He devotes nearly all of his energies to building up strong 
college courses, failing to recognize the fact that not ten per 
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cent of his pupils ever go to college. He devotes his time to 
building up a strong plant for the benefit of this less than 
ten per cent, and tells the other ninety per cent to do as the 
college class is doing and they will be alright. This they 
do not believe, and try to glean something which their reason 
and experience tells them will be of benefit to them in the 
struggle for a better existence. Most of them do not find 
it and so drop out of school. The commercial department 
was given them as a sort of conciliatory sop. It would have 
been very acceptable to many had it not been turned into a 
make-believe, hampered by poor equipment, and its vitality 
sapped by over-burdened or unqualified teachers. 

The remedy is a principal who is with the people. A 
man who will put heart and soul into bettering the home of 
every family in the community instead of choosing the 

_ brightest scholars and bending his efforts to get as many as 
possible into the university. How to get this kind of a man 
is quite a problem, but I am inclined to think that with a 
good, aggressive board of education our present principals 
could be reformed. One trouble is, the people have long 
been silent while the university has been crying, “Give us 

more and better material.” Third: 



































Ourselves 





Too many of us are trying to teach others to do. things 
we cannot ourselves accomplish. We are trying to make 
heaven and a new earth will arise, not from the ashes and 
competent bookkeepers: when we have never taken a real 
live, genuine, trial balance in our lives. We have never 
served a month of actual accounting. We do not know by 
actual experience and test just what the modern business 
man would do in such or such a case, or what he would 
expect us to do. We want to develop good stenographers 
when we have never attempted to prove that we are such. 
More, many of us have not even graduated from a business 
college. 

The remedy is simple. As Elbert Hubbard says: “Get 
out or get in line.” We must get ready to do this work as 
it is done in the business world. We must learn to do the 
thing before we ask our pupils to do it. Fourth: 
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Equipment 

We are not supplied with the furniture or accessories of 
a modern business office. Instead, we have make-shifts and 
left-overs of all sorts to work in as best we can. We must 
first learn what is imperative and then work until we get it. 
I have investigated considerably. This experience teaches 
me that it is impossible to properly equip a department to 
accommodate twenty pupils for less than one thousand dol- 
lars, exclusive of typewriters. Typewriting should be taught. 
Turning a machine over to a pupil to “monkey” with one 
or two periods per day is not teaching. There should be a 
writing machine for each pupil and the teacher should be 
there with the pupils. This would cost another thousand 
dollars. What we actually have is far below this. Fifth: 


Course of Study and System of Development 


At present our courses are not as they should be. We 
lack unity in every way. One school is doing twice as much 
work in bookkeeping as another. Our standards for com- 
pletion are anywhere from elementary to intermediate book- 
keeping and almost none of us ever reach advanced account- 
ing. We should find out just how much bookkeeping can be 
taught and then all teach it. One teacher said, “My students 
always finish the book,” to which I could only say, “That is 
true, but the book contains very little more than the A. B.C’s.” 
With shorthand it is the same, only “more so.” We lack 
system all along the line. However, this part of the matter 
is a subject for another paper. We have greater battles to 
win before there is much use in trying to settle our course 
of study and the best system of development. 

In conclusion, let us look forward. I am a farmer and I 
go out among my neighbors. I hear them talk. They are 
only whispering now, but the whisper is growing louder—it 
is spreading. Friends in other parts write me the same 
message. This whisper is becoming a loud, strong and 
insistent demand. If our boards of trustees and our prin- 
cipals do not heed, it will be sent in irresistible volume to 
our legislature. The message of this whisper is something 
like this: “We, the farmers and industrial people of Cali- 
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fornia, as the heaviest contributors-to the school funds, are 
entitled to a system of education which will aid all our boys 
and girls to a special fitness for happier lives and self-sup- 
porting citizenship.” 

We believe that our high schools as conducted now are 
very beneficial to the child who wishes to go to college. 
We realize that it is laudable and good that as many as 
possible shall go to college, and we wish to do nothing which 
will close the college doors against any aspiring youth. We 
believe, however, that it is not right to devote so large a 
portion of our school funds to the benefit of the small per- 
centage who actually go to college, leaving the large per cent 
who must remain at home, with no special training in the 
vocations they must follow. 

We are of the opinion that one good, full course should 
prepare for. admission to the university, instead of requiring 
three, four, or five, as is now the custom. We believe that 
two or three teachers are sufficient to prepare the small 
number for college. We think that the other teachers now 
employed in these schools should devote their time and 
energy to courses in industrial activity. 

We therefore demand of our legilators, of our trustees, 
of our principals, that they revise their school work in such 
a way as to provide one course for college, one for agri- 
culture, one for commerce or business, and one for domestic 
economy. 

Fellow teachers, it is coming. Whether we like it or 
whether we are ready, it is almost here. The farmer, black- 
smith, machinist and carpenter say right out loud that the 
high schools-have been conducted for the special benefit of 
the child of the man who is able to send him to college. 
Now they want their share and they are going after it. 





Gleanings 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Many women’s clubs throughout the state have memorialized 
the Legislature to pass the bill making provision for the promotion 
of education in literature, music and the fine arts. 

* * *K * 


The Board of Education at Berkeley has decided that there 
shall be no senior ball nor class play at the high school this spring, 
and that the class issue of Olla Podrida, the students’ magazine, 


shall not be published. 
' &£ ££ & 


The Board of Trustees of Orland has called an election for the 
purpose of bonding the school district for $20,000 with which to 
erect a modern building. 

* * *k * 


San Diego recently voted bonds to the amount of $45,000 for 
increased school accommodations. 

* * *k * 

A woman’s auxiliary of the juvenile court in San Francisco 
was recently organized. Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, president of the .Cali- 
fornia Club, was elected chairman. The object of the club is to co- 
operate with the probation officers and the court to ameliorate 
the conditions which make juvenile crime possible. 

* * * ok 

Miss Helen Crandall, téacher of English in Tulare High School, 

has resigned to accept a similar position in Fresno High School. 
* * * kK 
Anderson is to have a new union high school. The trustees 


are planning to open the school in September, and will probably 
build a new five-room building. 


ce eS 
Principal Benjamin Macomber of Shasta County High School 


has recommended to the County Board of Education the establish- 
ment of a technical course in the high school. 


* * * * 

The California State Senate has passed Senator Wolfe’s bill 
appropriating $500,000 for a trades school in San Francisco. 

*. « 2a 

The Board of Trustees of Hanford High School has decided to 

erect a $15,000 addition to accommodate the increase in attendance. 
x * * x 

The electors of Auburn school district recently voted down 

the proposed bond issue of $50,000 for school purposes. 
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S. F. Springer of Kerman has been chosen principal of the East 
Fresno School. 





a oe a 





Fruitvale is spending $60,000 for three new school buildings. 


* * * * 











The School Women’s Club of San Jose has arranged for a series 
of lectures by Professor Charles Mills Gayley of the University of 
California. 








* * * * 





The Berkeley Board of Education has let the contract for an 
annex to the Le Conte School. 
* 














* * * 






_ The Tulare County Institute was called at Porterville, February 
22-25, by Superintendent C. J. Walker. The instructors were P. W. 
Kauffman of Pomona, Mark Keppel of Los Angeles, and Miss Estelle 
Carpenter of San Francisco. It was an enthusiastic institute and 
Superintendent Walker was highly complimented for the excellent 
program. 

* 





* * * 






The Marysville Board of Education recently summoned five 
parents before it for violation of the Compulsory Education Act. The 
Board is to be commended for its stand in the matter. 














* * 





* * 





The Fresno-Madera Joint Institute, which closed March 6, adopted 
resolutions condemning the cheap theater; indorsing the establish- 
ment of a normal school at Fresno; supporting the movement to 
organize a Central California Teachers’ Association; approving the 
‘proposed plan for affiliating the various teachers’ associations of 
California, and condemning the bill limiting to an arbitrary number 
the list of text books for secondary schools compiled by the State 
Board of Education. 





* * * * 


The Governor has signed the bill making Luther Burbank’s birth- 
day, March 7, Bird and Arbor Day. 


ad 








* * * 
















The following institutes will be held this spring: 
Imperial County—March 15-20. 

San Francisco City and County—March 31, April 1-2. 
Marin County—March 29-31. 

Nevada County—April 12-16. 

Sonoma County—April 12-16. 

Lake County—April 19-22. 

Mariposa County—April 27-29. 

Mendocino County—May 4-7. 
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Fire, originating in a defective flue, totally destroyed the $20,000 
grammar school building at Pleasanton, February 26. The pupils, 
numbering about 300, will attend school in a business block until 
a new building is finished. 

x * * * 

Our cover design for this month was drawn by Miss Maud 
Lanktree, of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 
Miss Lanktree’s conception is a pleasing one. Her theme is the 
development of the daisy from the simple wild species of the field, 
on through the best production of the average gardener, up to Bur- 
bank’s magnificent Shasta daisy. 

* * * x 

Abram W. Harris, president of Northwestern University, is 
visiting in California. 

x * Ok x 

Harry A. Linscott, erstwhile principal of the San Leandro 
schools, but for the last three years Coast representative for Silver, 
Burdett & Co., has accepted a position with Ginn & Co. 

x * *k * 


S. C. Smith, the Pacific Coast manager for Ginn & Co., has 
recently returned from a five weeks’ vacation in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Mr. Smith has said several things in cordial commendation of the 
intelligent, able manner in which the school authorities in the islands 
are meeting their problems. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The Chicago State Normal School has received an appropriation 
of $30,000 with which to begin work on a manual training school 
building. The building when completed will cost $75,000. 


* * * * 


On the afternoon of March 20 the institution of the first degree 
of the California State Educational Guild was held in the assembly 
hall of the San Francisco Normal School. The purpose of the Guild 
is to bring students and graduates closer together, thereby accom- 
plishing a mutual good. 

In the evening the students gave a morality play written by Anna 
M. Wiebalk, supervisor of literature and composition. It was entitled 
“Everygirl.” The play was well staged and effectively presented, 
reflecting credit upon author and students. 

x oe kx 


A party of thirty teachers of the San Jose Normal School and 
friends will tour Europe during the summer. They. will leave San 
Jose on June 26th, and sail from New York July 3d on the Red Star 
liner, Zeeland. Arriving at Antwerp, they will spend a few days 
visiting places of interest in Belgium and Holland. Thence they 
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will go to Germany, visiting Cologne and Heidelberg. They will 
also visit Lake Lucerne and the Alps, pass down into Italy and return 
by way of Paris and London. The party will reach San Jose about 
September-15. Ex-State Supreintendent Kirk and Mrs. Kirk, and Pro- 
fessor Henry Suzzalo of Columbia University will also be members 
of the party. 

* * * * 


School Director Thomas E. Hayden of San Francisco, speaking 
before the Commonwealth Club recently, proposed the establishment 
of a special mothers’ school for backward, delicate, and inapt children. 
The object of such a school would be to make weak children strong 
and healthy, and bring out the best that is in the backward pupils. 
Spacious playgrounds, three good meals a day for the pupils at public 
expense, and medical attention are the prominent features of the 
proposed school. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 


Charter Day, March 23, was observed at the University of Cali- 
fornia with elaborate exercises in the Greek Theater. Hon. James 
Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States, delivered a mag- 
nificent address. At its conclusion the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon the distinguished visitor, the accompanying 


address being given by President Wheeler. 


* * * * 


The following announcement from Professor Charles H. Rieber, 
Dean of the Summer School at the University of California, will 
interest many: 

. “In advance of the bulletin which will be issued in March, the 
University of California announces that its next summer session will 
be held at Berkeley from June the twenty-first to July the thirty-first. 
The proportion of teachers in attendance at the last session was 
larger than in any previous year. The authorities are therefore, pre- 
paring an unusually interesting and instructive programme for the 
coming summer, in order to meet the needs of the teachers of the 
State more effectively than ever before. Courses will be given in 
nearly all of the departments of the regular session and several 
subjects not represented last year will be offered in the next session. 

“Instruction will be given not only by members of the regular 
faculty of the University, but by distinguished men of letters and 
science from Eastern institutions. Teachers will be interested to 
know that two men whom the University has for several years 
endeavored to bring to its summer session, Professor Horne, of Dart- 
mouth, and Professor Thorndike, of Columbia, have accepted invita- 
tions to lecture in the department of education. A number of other 
eminent men have been invited to several other departments. 
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“No formal examinations are required for entrance. The tuition, 
regardless of the number of courses taken, is fifteen dollars. This 
fee entitles the student to the full privileges of the University and 
also to medical advice and hospital care, without extra charge in case 
of illness. 

“In addition to the regular lectures of the summer session it is 
planned to have many excursions, evening lectures, and informal gath- 
erings of teachers, which should be of almost equal educational value 
to the work of the lecture room.” 


* * * * 








Mirza Ali Kuli Khan, Persian Counsul at Washington, recently 
addressed the students at the State University. Among other things 
he said: “I believe that the education you are permitting your women 
to have is one of the prime causes of the wonderful progress of 
American civilization. The women are brightening the path of civiliza- 
tion, and I, as a Persian and the representative of a government as 
old as yours is young, can only regret that my country does not afford 
its women the same opportunity. In Persia the average girl can find 
no better outlet for her activities than making embroidery, small 
paintings and light verse. She has the work of home -making for a 
career, but these things are not sufficient to give a full and 
rounded life.” , 





* * * * 









Founders’ Day, March 9, was observed at Stanford University 
by special exercises in the Assembly Hall. President Jordan of Stan- 
ford, and Professor A. C. Miller of the University of California 
addressed the students. ; 
* * 


* * 














Professor H. H. Horne, head of the department of philosophy 
at Dartmouth College, will be among the lecturers at the summer 
session of the University of California. Professor Horne is the author 
of “The Philosophy of Education,” and “The Psychological Principles 
of Education.” 





* * * * 














The Faculty and student body at Stanford are attempting to work 
out a plan of student self-government similar to that in vogue at 
Columbia. 





* * * * 





Of the fourteen students recently elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 


‘honor society at the University of California, eight were women 
students. 





* * * * 


Governor Gillett has vetoed the bill to admit to the bar without 
examination graduates of the law departments of Stanford and the 
State University. 
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Charter Day, March 23d, will be observed at the University of 
California with elaborate exercises in the Greek Theater. Hon. James 
Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States, will deliver the 


address. 
* * * * 


The University of California has been placed on the list of uni- 
versities entitled to receive funds for pensioning professors from the 
Carnegie endowment. According to a recent rule of the Board of 
Regents, any university professor who has reached the age of 65 may 
retire at two-thirds the average salary paid the professor during the 
last five years before retirement. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo has been promoted to a full professorship 
in the philosophy of education at Columbia. 

+: «<< © & 

The County Commissioners of Humboldt County, Nevada, will 
establish two new high schools; one at Lovelocks and one at Win- 
nemucca. 

ae i a 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell, formerly professor of history in Richmond 
College, but now at Brown University, has accepted the presidency 
of the University of South Carolina, and will enter upon his new 
duties in September. 

* * * x 

It is reported that Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will succeed President Angell of the 
University of Michigan. 

* * *k x 

The Religious Education Association of America held its annual 
meeting in Chicago, February 9-11. The principal speakers were 
Presidents Eliot and Thwing, Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, and 
James Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States. 

* * oK * 

Andres Osuna, Director of Public Education, has asked the state 
of Coahuila, Mexico, to enact a law prohibiting school teachers and 
pupils attending bull fights. 

x * * x 

The Nevada Legislature recently passed a bill establishing 

juvenile courts, although a number of the leading lawmakers preferred 


the establishment of a reform school. 
x * *k x 


The New Jersey College of Agriculture is imitating the good work 
of our own agricultural schools. It will send out a farmers’ school 
on a special car. 
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Dr. Henry Vap Dyke of Princeton is returning from Europe, 
having completed his course of lectures in the University of Sorbonne. 


* * * * 


Former Vice-president Adlai E. Stevenson will soon retire from 
the practice of law to establish the La Salle Extension University. 


* * * * 


The University of Virginia has just been endowed to the extent 
of $1,000,000. Andrew Carnegie contributed half of the amount. 


* * * * 


The Board of Trustees of Wesleyan University, Connecticut, 
recently abolished co-education. 
* * * * 


The National Civic Federation, through the co-operation of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company and of Mr. Alfred Mosely 
of London, has undertaken to arrange for a visit of five hundred or 
more selected American teachers to inspect the schools of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the year 1909. 


* 
* * * * 


Nine Chinese students from Shantung Province will go abroad 
to finish their education in foreign colleges. Four of the nine will 
enter American institutions of learning; three will go to England, 


and two to Germany. 
* * * x 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, chief of the Alaska Division of the United 
States Bureau of Education,-recently brought the government teachers 
of Southern Alaska together for the first time in a general teachers’ 
institute. There are now more than four thousand children in the 


Alaska schools. 
* * * x 


The Minister of Education in Guatemala has directed that English 
shall be taught in all schools in the republic. Spanish is being rapidly 
supplanted by English the world over. Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama 
and the Philippines are other countries where English instruction has 


lately been introduced. 
x ok *K * 


Hon. Samuel W. McCall, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts, has accepted the presidency of Dart- 


mouth College. 
=. & =& <4 


The budget for Columbia for next year calls for the expenditure 
of upwards of $2,600,000, an increase of $500,000 over the budget of 
last year. Of this amount $500,000 will be expended on Teachers’ 
College. 
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Harvard has established a new graduate school of business with 
Dr. Edward Francis Gay as dean. The school will send out each 
year into the commercial and industrial world students specially 
trained in business. The course is one of two years, and the first class 
will graduate in July, 1910. 
+. << eo 
Under a new law, the school census of New York City will here- 
after be taken by the police. A fine of twenty dollars or thirty days’ 
imprisonment may be imposed on a parent or guardian who fails to 
give accurate information concerning children. 
x <<  @& 


Harvard University recently came into the McKay endowment 
of four million dollars for technical education. By the testator’s 


directions the income is to be spent for salaries and apparatus rather 
than buildings. 
6:5 i ee 


At a luncheon given recently by the New York City Club a project 
was launched for the systematic enlistment in public affairs of college 
graduates coming to New York. President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College was 4ne of the leading speakers. The movement 
is certainly a worthy one. 

2 + * * 

The Philippine Commissioner of Education reports that the total 
enrollment in the schools of the archipelago is upwards of half a 
million. The Filipinos are eager to learn and are rapidly acquiring 
the English language. 

‘ a a 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, professor of education in the University of 
Wisconsin, has compiled a digest of legislation and judicial decisions 
‘relating to public education, October 1, 1906 to October 1, 1908. It 
is a volume of special value to school superintendents and may be had 
upon application to the United States Bureau of Education. 

* * * x 


The report of the United States Commissioner of Education shows 
that there are twenty-five cities in California having city superinten- 
dents. The lowest salary paid is $1,200 and the highest is $4,250. The 
average is $2,530. There are seventeen superintendencies in the United 
States which pay a salary of $5,000 or more. Chicago and New York 
pay $10,000 a year; Philadelphia, $7,500; St. Louis, $7,000; Boston, 
Detroit, Jersey City, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Pittsburg, $6,000; 
and Denver, Washington, Indianapolis, Rochester, Providence, Seattle 
and Menominee, $5,000. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 

Scott’s Social Education. By Colin A. Scott, Ph. D., Head of the 
Department of Psychology, Boston Normal School. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Ginn & Co., New York. 

This book is a distinct contribution to pedagogical literature. 
Pedagogical works as a rule have grown out of the study of children 
as individuals, but pupils are almost invariably taught in groups and 
their lives are passed in society as members of groups. It is from 
this social viewpoint that this book was written. In the preparation 
of this work the author had the co-operation of such men as President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, and President Arthur D. Hadley, 
of Yale. The Los Angeles County Teachers’ Reading Circle has 
selected this book as the basis of the work for the ensuing year. 


* * * * 


Avebury’s Peace and Happiness. By Lord Avebury. Lerd Rector 
of the University of St. Andrews. Cloth, 386 pages. Price, $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Simple, sensible advice on such topics as the proper treatment of 
the body and the mind, on education, on our attitude towards children, 
towards friends and enemies, on riches, on nature and religion. These 
form the subject matter of this admirable new book by the well- 
known Sir John Lubbock, now the Right Honorable Lord Avebury. 
From the experience of his seventy-five years, the veteran author 
brings his extensive knowledge of affairs, his scientific attainments, the 
wide range of his reading and observation. The result is an analysis 
of the elements of human happiness, distinguished for the sanity of 
its point of view, the wisdom of its conclusions, the wealth of illus- 
tration and allusion with which it is adorned. Lord Avebury carries 
his learning easily, and the admirable prose style in which he conveys 
his ideas makes the book an eminently readable one. 


* * * * : 


Greenwood’s Merrie England. By Grace Greenwood. Cloth, 200 
pages. Price, 50 cents. Ginn & Co., New York. 

This is an old volume of charming tales in a new dress. Grace 
Greenwood wrote this book more than fifty years ago. It is still 
deservedly popular. It deals with the heroes and heroines of English 
tradition and history dear to children. In clear, attractive language, 
children make the acquaintance of Robin Hood, Alice Vane, Guy of 
Warwick, Queen Philippa, Sir Walter Raleigh, Ladies Jane and 
Catherine Grey, Arabella Stuart, the Two Wills and Little Rosamond. 





OUR EASY CORNER 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


Mr. Fred Stone, the singing comedian of the “Red Mill,” and 
Mr. Eugene Wood, whose stories and essays are well and pleasantly 
known to all our readers, met on Broadway recently. They stopped 
for a moment to exchange a few cheerful views, when a woman in 
a particularly noticeable sheath-gown passed. Simultaneously, Wood 
turned to Stone; Stone turned to Wood; then both turned to rubber. 


—Everybody’s Magazine. 
x ok Ok x 


DISPROVED 


“Don’t you think a horseshoe is a sign of good luck?” 
“Not fer me. Every durned horse I ever bet on wore shoes.”— 
Judge. 
eS oe 


A CONUNDRUM 


It was raining outside, and little interrogative Irma was in one 
of her worst, or at least most trying, moods. Father, busily writing 


at his desk, had already reproved her several times for bothering him 
with useless questions. 

“T say, pa, what—” 

“Ask your mother!” 

“Honest, pa, this isn’t a silly one this time.” 
. “All right; this once. What is it?” 

“Well, if the end of the world was to come, and the earth was 
destroyed while a man was up in an airship, where would he land 
when he came down?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


* * * * 


THE PERFECT MAN 


There is a man who never drinks, 
Nor smokes, nor chews, nor swears; 
Who never gambles, never flirts 
And shuns all sinful snares— 
He’s paralyzed! 


There is a man who never does 
A thing that is not right; 
His wife can tell just where he is 
At morning, noon and night— 
He’s dead! 
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LACK OF TRAINING 


When Josephine was six years old she was taken for the first 
time to see a trained-animal show, and came home much pleased with 
the performance. As she was at times slow to obey, mamma thought 
this a good time to teach her a lesson, so she said: 

“Don’t you think, Josephine, if dogs and ponies and monkeys can 
learn to obey so well, that a little girl like you, who knows much more 
than the animals, should obey even more quickly?” 

“Of course, I would, mamma,” came the instant reply, “if I had 
only been as well trained as they have.” 

* * * * 


GOD’S MESSAGE 


Effie, the little daughter of a clergyman, pranced into her father’s 
study one evening while the reverend gentleman was preparing a 
lengthy sermon for the following Sunday. She looked curiously at 
the manuscript for a moment, and then turned to her father. 

“Papa,” she began seriously, “does God tell you what to write?” 

“Certainly, dearie,” replied the clergyman. 

“Then why do you scratch so much of it out?” asked Effie— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


A PUZZLING PRONOUN 


Our pronouns are apt to get mixed sometimes. A policeman was 
being examined as a witness against an Irishman whom he had brought 
before the local court. After the officer had told his story, the judge 
inquired: 

“What did the man say when you arrested him?” 


“He said he was drunk.” 

“T want his precise words just as he uttered them. He did not 
use the pronoun he, did he?” 

“Oh, yes, he did. He said he was drunk. He acknowledged the 
corn.” 

“You don’t understand me at all. I want the words as he uttered 
them. Did he say, ‘I was drunk’?” 

“Oh, no, your Honor. He didn’t say you was drunk. I wouldn’t 
allow any man to charge that upon you in my presence.” 

A fledgling lawyer, occupying a seat in the court, here deSired to 
air his powers, and said, “You don’t comprehend at all. His Honor 
means, did the prisoner say to you, ‘I was drunk’?” 

“Well, he might have said you was drunk, but I didn’t hear him 
say so.” 

“What the court desires,” said another lawyer, “is to have you 
state the prisoner’s own words, preserving the precise form of pro- 
noun he made use of in the reply. Was it in the first person, I; 
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second person, thou or you; or in the third person, he, she, or it? 
Now, then, sir, did not the prisoner say, ‘I was drunk’?” 

“No, he didn’t say you was drunk, neither. D’ye suppose the poor 
fellow charged the whole court with being drunk?”—By Henry 
Martyn Kiefer. 

* * x 





* 


AND HE DID 





A certain college town in the South boasts of a bridge of privi- 
leges. Students take advantage of the liberty given them through 
the legend, when driving with young lady visitors, to cross the famous 
bridge, to tell the story, and to illustrate it at the propitious moment 
of crossing. 

The story was told recently that Mr. Dubose was driving with 
Miss Brown. The young lady was affected with a slight, though 
charming, lisp» When Mr. Dubose had related the legend of the 
bridge, he added, “And now, Miss Brown, when a fellow drives across 
with his girl, he has the undisputed privilege of taking her in his 
arms and kissing her.” 

The astonished Miss Brown cried, in wise apprehension, “Oh, 
Mithter Duboth!” 














* * * * 


TOO MANY CHESTNUTS 






It was nearly closing time, and all the funny men had told their 
stories, some twice over. There was, however, a pale, thoughtful- 
looking being away in the corner who, as yet, had not opened his 
mouth, save only to pour something into it. , 

“Come, sir,’ quoth one, “I prithee tell us a tale—merry or sad 
withal.” 

“IT can’t tell you a story,” the fellow made reply, “but I will ask 
you a riddle. What’s the difference between me and a turkey?” 

And no one knew the answer. ; 4 

“Well,” said the quaint being, “a turkey is stuffed with chestnuts 
after it’s dead.” 











” 





* * * * 





HARD ON HER 


“Officer, I appeal for protection. A man is following me and 
attempting to make love to me.” : 

“Begorry, Oi’ve been lookin’ for an escaped lunatic! Where is 
he?”—Kansas City Times. 


California Educational Directory 


Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
J. N. Gillett, Governor Sacramento 
President of the Board. 
Edward Hyatt, Superintendent Public Instruction 
Secretary of the Board. 


Morris E. Dailey 
President of State Normal School. 


J. F. Millspaugh 
President of State 

C. C. Van Liew 
President of State 

Samuel T. Black San Diego 
President of State 

Frederick L. Burk San Francisco 
President of State 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler Berkeley 

President of State University. 
Alexis F. Lange : Berkeley 
Professor of Education, University of California. 


STATE TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 
J. N. Gillett, Governor Sacramento 
Edward Hyatt; Supt: Pub. Instract: <<. ciccccdtencicces Sacramento 
C. C. Van Liew 

Geo. L. Sackett, Secretary, Sacramento. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

E. Morris Cox, President : San Rafael 
L. E. Armstrong, Secretary Alameda 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

E. Morris Cox San Rafael 
Alexis F. Lange Berkeley 
C. C. Van Liew 

Los Angeles 
Morris E. Dailey 
Alexander Sherriffs 
Jessica B. Peixotto Berkeley 
J. W. McClymonds Oakland 
Frank F. Bunker Berkeley 

L. E. Armstrong, Secretary, Alameda. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

E. C. Moore, President Los Angeles 
Wayne P. Smith, Secretary Redlands 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
W. M. McKay, President 
Lulu E. White, Secretary 





NOW READY 


_WHAT AND HOW 


new book of unusual interest to both grade and rural district 


wu containing chapters on 


Clay Modeling 
Cutting 


Weaving 
Stick-Laying 


Sewing 
Construction Work 


Arranged and organized into a graded course of work, outlining an 


occupation for each day of the week. 


plates. Price $2.00, postpaid. 


Beautifully illustrated with color 


Illustrated Circular Sent on Request 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios 


New and going like wildfire among teachers who wish to do color 


work without the help of a supervisor. 


pany each portfolio. 


Very definite directions accom- 


Portfolio No. 1 covers the first and second grades—medium used colored 


crayons. 


Per set, $0.35 


Portfolio No. 2 covers the ‘third, fourth -—. fifth grades—medium used 


Bradley’s: Standard Water Colors—B-1 b 


Per set, $0.35 


Portfolio No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh, ak ais grades—medium used, 


Bradley’s Standard Water Colors—B-1 box. 


Per set, $0. 35 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 Market Street, 


You can buy 
direct of 
the manu- 
facturers 
Microscopes, 
Laboratory 
Chemicals 
and 
Glassware, 
Magnifiers 
and 
Biological 
Supplies by 
writing us. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
of California 
154 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Fadtories 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FRANKFORT, 2“M, GERMANY 


San Francisco, California 


Che 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Over 27,000 Positions Filled 
Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
. IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability *'—Western Journal of 
Education. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





CUNNINGHAM, CURTIS & WELCH 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Publishers o&f PARSON'S CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS 
Depository for the Leading EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


565-571 Market St., San Francisco. 


McNEILL TEACHERS’ 


252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


BERKELEY 


Charges much less than any other Agency 


HOME AGAIN 
770-776 Mission Street 


We are pleased to invite our 
friends to call on us in our new 
store. We are now located in 
splendid quarters and 


“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 
can be found here at the right 
prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co. 


770-776 Mission St. 114 E. 6th St. 
San Francisco. Los Angeles 


We have at all times a most 
complete assortment of 


Chemicals and 
Glassware 


for Laboratory Work in Schools 
and Colleges. 


Send for our Catalogue 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 


575 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 
Write for terms 


CAMERA CRAFT 
The Leading Photographic Journal 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Not too technical for the Amateur 
Not too simple for the Professional 


Practical Readable 
$1.00 A YEAR. 10c. A COPY 


FAYETTE J. CLUTE, Editor. 
713 Call Building, 





San Francisco 


The “ADJUSTABLE” 


A substitute for and improvement upon 
Blackboards or Charts 


Price $25.00, discount for cash with mail order. 
Returnable if not satisfactory. Write for descriptive 
circulars to 


E. C. Boynton, Sales Agent, Kamm Bldg., S. F. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


of New York 
48-50 Second Street 


Our ANVIL Drawing Paper is the result 
of 35 years’ careful study of the draftsman’s 
needs and has acquired an excellent and wide 
reputation. It is tough, hard, uniform in 
gtain and finish, stands erasing very welland 
takes ink and water color perfectly. 


San Francisco 


HENRY F. STARBUCK 


ARCHITECT 


School Buildings a specialty. Expert 
in heating and ventilation 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BUILDING 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 

















— Seep seecetesres 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. — 


Have removed their San Francisco Offices and Store from 147-151 Grove Street to 


the new 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE BUILDING, 575 MARKET STREET. 
You are cordially invited to make our place headquarters when in the city. Have 
your mail addressed in our care. Leave your bundles with us when shopping, and 
write the home folks from our ‘Cozy Comer" — Pens, Ink, Stationery and Stamps 


at your service. You'll always find our latch-string out on the 3rd floor front 
Yours to serve, 


H. O. PALEN MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
L. VAN NOSTRAND 575 MARKET ST., Justinian Caire Building, 3rd Floor. 

















NEW BOOKS 
Dame Wiggins of Lee - $ .30 


Larson & Company 


Designers and Makers of 























The Cat School - - - - .30 
oe Well - - - - .30 
as esson Plans— Domestic 
Class, College and Frater: ee. 








nity Pins and Badges 





Our 1909 Catalogues of Supplementary Read- 
ing, School Libraries, and Classics now ready 
for distribution. Sent free to any address. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Designs and Estimates upon request. 


2116 Sutter St., at Steiner St. 





The Book of Stockton Methods 


“A BOOK FROM THE SHOP FOR THE SHOP’”’ 
By ROSA V. WINTERBURN 
Formerly Supervisor of English and History in the Stockton 
City Schools. 


12mo. Cloth. XII+355 pages. $1.25 Net 






















This work is based upon a series of monographs on method 
prepared by some thirty-five teachers and principals in the 
Stockton schools, and discusses both method and course of study 
in arithmetic, history, civics, penmanship, music and drawing. 
Following a short discussion on each subject as a whole, more 
detailed consideration is given the subject by grades. The book 


has already been adopted as a basic work for both course of 
study and method by many counties, cities and schools. It has 
been warmly commended by many leaders as a book “for the 
shop from the shop,” and is a book that will be especially helpful 
to grade teachers. This book has been adopted for professional 
Reading Circle work by the teachers of Los Angeles and Napa 
counties; it is in use in the counties of Alameda, Kern, Ventura, 
Tulare, Lake, Inyo, Monterey, Solano and Shasta as a method 
book; it has a wide use as a text on method in many normal 
schools, and has been enthusiastically received by teachers’ 
associations throughout the United States. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
571 Market Street San Francisco 
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Every Hour of Every Day 


Smith Premier 
Typewriters 


Are being carried by land and by sea to all 
points of the world. 


They have secured this world-wide patronage 
by successfully meeting every typewriter need. 


NEW MODEL NO. 10 


Column Finder, Back Spacer, Visible Writing, 
Interchangeable Platens and Carriages 
and Other Features. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
31 Sutter Street San Francisco 
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California College 


and Its Allied Schools 


The Academy 

The Sub- Academy 

The School of Fine Arts 
The School of Business 


Boarding students accomodated 
Co-educational 
The Academy accredited 


Positions open to graduates of the 
business department 


Exceptional opportunities in Music 
and Art 


Domestic Sciences for all grades 
Individual promotion in lower school 
Tuition and other expenses reasonable 


For information address Registrar, 
California College, Oakland. 


Arthur Amsden Macurda, M.A. 
President 


The Only Legitimate Way 
To Burglarize Success 


is to secure a business educa- 
tion. It is not only a ‘‘short- 
cut,’’ but by far the safest and 
most inexpensive. We offer, 
not only as thorough courses in 
shorthand, touch typewriting, 
English, bookkeeping and pre- 
paratory coaching, as ANY 
school ANYWHERE, but in 
addition theretoa VALUABLE 
ceurse in Advertising and 
Salesmanship free. Write for 
‘*How to earn a scholarship.’’ 


BERKELEY BUSINESS COLLEGE 


COACHING SCHOOL 


The “Business University of California” 


2187-91 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FINANCIALLY INTERESTING 


The firm of McNEAR & WAYMAN, 
General Agents for the 
Pacific Coast of the 


National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford 


Mechanics and Traders Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans 


Colonial Fire Underwriters of 
Hartford 


desire an agency for these Companies 
in every city, town and village in this 
territory. It occurs to us that some 
of the teachers may have the time 
and inclination to take up fire insur- 
ance work and thereby add to their 
income by soliciting fire insurance in 
their locality, and thus acquire 
knowledge of a profession which ex- 
pands with the growth of the country 
and is in itself a means of livelihood, 
There are many towns in which we 
are actively represented at the pres- 
sent time, but there are some where 
we are not so planted and these are 
the points where we desire active 
representation. 

We will be pleased to have you 
write us providing you are interested, 


McNEAR & WAYMAN, General Agents 


P. ©. BOX 2633 NATIONAL BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Are Your Inkwells 
Satisfactory ? 


One of the big problems of school room equip- 
gq ment is that of inkwells. The Jacobus 
Pneumatic Inkwell is the most satisfactory ink- 
well ever devised. @ It pee evaporation of 
spilling of ink, is flush with desk top, neat, cleanly 
and attractive. @ Made in two forms, one for 
pupils’ desks and one for teachers or principals, of 
gece use. Son oat ae. .G Sample desk well 

ic . rite for % stating quantity. 
@ Teachers and Principals should send for our F 
complete illustrated catalog of School Mer- 
chandise. It's free for the asking and it's worth J) 
asking for too! 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


1151 Polk St. 210-212 N. Main St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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[American Book Company 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Standard Text-Books 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A Few Leading Series: 


MORRIS AND MORGAN’S LATIN SERIES for schools and 
colleges. General editors, Professor Edward P. Morris of 
- Yale University, and Professor Morris H. Morgan of Har- 
vard University. Fourteen volumes, others in preparation. 

SMYTH’S GREEK SERIES for schools and colleges. General 
editor, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Fifteen volumes, others in preparation. 

ROLFE’S NEW SHAKESPEARE. Forty volumes, pocket 
size. The standard annotated edition for educational pur- 


poses. 

GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS. for college 
entrance. General editor, Professor Henry Van Dyke of 
Princeton University. Twenty-six volumes, pocket size. 

ESSENTIALS IN HISTORY SERIES. General editor, Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University. Four 


volumes. : 

MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES for schools and col- 
leges. General editor, Professor Lucien Augustus Wait of 
Cornell University. Seven volumes. $ 

SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. General editor, Professor Joseph 
S. Ames of Johns Hopkins University. Fifteen volumes. A 
collection of rare articles on the latest scientific experiments 
and discoveries, for teachers and advanced students. 

SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS. French, 
forty-nine volumes; German, fifty-eight volumes; Spanish, 
thirteen volumes. Carefully edited for students of every 
grade. Include the most popular of the books recommended 
by the Modern Language Association and the College En- 
trance Examination Board, together with new texts, dis- 
tinguished by their freshness and originality. i 

WILLIAMS AND ROGERS’ COMMERCIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Thirty volumes. Practical instruction and training 
in business methods are provided. by this pioneer series, 
which. grew out of the class-room work in the Rochester 
Business Institute. Sn 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. The only genuine 
editions, abridged directly from Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, the acknowledged authority throughout the English- 
speaking world. A complete graded series, which presents 
the spelling and pronunciation used in all leading school- 
books. 

In other branches of study, and or pupils of all grades, we publish text-books 


which are no less desirable, and no less widely in use. Any information relating to 
our books will gladly be furnished. . 


American Book Company 
571 Market Street, San Francisco. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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To the Teachers of California 


If you want. to change 
your Vocation — 


A course of training in Heald’s Business College will enable 
you to make-the change with slight loss of time and money. 
In San Francisco, as well as in all other large cities, are many 
opportunities for men and women of character and ability, 
who have the training given at HEALD’S. These opportun- 
ities lead to positions of trust and responsibility in which the 
remuneration is satisfactory and advancement is always in 
sight. The work is congenial and = salary is received 
every month in the year. 


rx 


If you want a ‘profitable Avocation 1 


A course at HEALD’S will prepare you to earn a sum equal 
to 50 per cent of your salary, or*more, without interfering 
with your school duties. One man taught a class in book- 
keeping last winter, three evenings a week, and made $120.00 
a month for six months. Others can do as well. 


- A Class in Shorthand or Bookkeeping may be 
Organized in Almost any Community. 
Write to us about the course of study that interests you most. 
If possible call. 


We have the following High Grade Courses— 
COMMERCIAL, STENOGRAPHIC, . 
ENGINEERING 


: Write to-day and address 
E. P. HEALD, presipent 


en 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


435 McALLISTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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